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BUNYAN  AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 


IT  has  been  said  that  Bunyan  was  the  last  author  who  wrote  ••--  d 
without  thought  of  the  reviewer."  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  - 
chief  secrets  of  his  universal  popularity.  For  to  this  attitude 
of  independence,  to  the  fearlessness  and  confidence  with 
which,  in  spite  of  his  poor  education,  he  entered  upon  his 
great  task  is  due  much  of  the  charm  which  brings  the  greatest 
of  his  works  most  closely  home  to  "  men's  bosoms  and 
business."  Bunyan  himself  had  misgivings  about  his  style 
of  writing ;  he  feared  that  his  gentle  reader  might  blame  him 
because  he  had  not  "  beautified  his  matter  with  acuteness  of 
language "  and  had  not  "  either  in  the  line  or  the  margent 
given  a  cloud  of  sentences  from  the  Holy  Fathers."  He  little 
thought  that,  long  after  his  learned  contemporaries  were  dead 
and  forgotten,  he  would  be  remembered  and  loved.  And  yet 
/ft  was  because  he  wrote  uninfluenced  by  the  fashion  of  the 
age  and  refused  to  conform  to  its  highflown  "conceits"  that 
he  attained  the  unconscious  ease  and  naturalness  of  expres 
sion,  the  wealth  of  imagery,  and  the  apt  and  pungent  phrase 
ology,  which  have  made  his  writings  attractive  alike  to  young 
and  old,  learned  and  unlearned. 

These  qualities  alone  would  not  have  ensured  his  immor 
tality.  But  added  to  them  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
vivid  descriptive  faculty,  and  an  eye  for  detail  of  which 
Chaucer  need  not  have  been  ashamed.  In  the  words  of  his 
first  biographer :  "  He  had  a  sharp,  quick  eye,  accompanied 
with  an  excellent  discerning  of  persons,  being  of  good  judge 
ment  and  quick  wit."  He  was  no  stylist,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  he  had  a  very  original  way  of  writing, — 
homely,  unpretentious,  infused  with  biblical  phraseology, 
which  however  he  had  so  assimilated  that  it  never  gives  the 
impression  of  incongruity  or  affectation.  Further,  he  was  no 
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bigot  and  no  fanatic;  all  his  writings  are  characterised  by  a 
breadth  of  religious  sympathy  entirely  free  from  the  trammels 

W-?r  of  sectarianism. 

Like  his  contemporary  Defoe,  he  owed  most  of  his  repu 
tation  as  a  man  of  letters  to  a  single  work  of  genius.  Indeed, 
although  he  wrote  more  than  sixty  books  altogether,  only 
five  or  six  of  them  show  any  outstanding  merit.  Many  of  his 
theological  works  are  little  above  the  average  tract  of  his 
time;  but  it  was  a  little  allegory  hidden  away  in  the  three 
enormous  volumes  of  his  collected  works  which  made  his 
fame.  Whitman's  distinction  between  "  loving  by  allowance '• 
and  "loving  with  personal  love"  applies  to  books  as  well  as 
to  men.  And  ever  since  it  was  published  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  has  been  loved  with  a  personal  love;  at  first, 
indeed,  its  influence  was  more  or  less  limited  to  the  middle 
classes,  but  it  has  steadily  increased  in  popularity  until  to-day 
it  is  found  in  almost  every  English  home,  and  forms,  with  the 

^  works  of  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  links  which  bind  together 
the  English-speaking  races  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
"This  is  the  great  merit  of  the  book,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "that 
the  most  cultivated  man  cannot  find  anything  to  praise  more 
highly,  and  the  child  knows  nothing  more  amusing." 

Criticism  is  becoming  an  art  of  saying  fine  things ;  but 
about  Bunyan  there  are  no  fine  things  to  be  said — paradox 
and  epigram  seem  out  of  pJace  in  describing  his  unassuming 
and  straightforward  writings.  He  was  entirely  free  from  the 
classical  tradition  ;  he  did  not,  like  De  Quincey,  try  to  charm 
his  readers  by  an  eloquent  flow  of  Ciceronian  periods,  or,  like 
Gibbon,  to  enthral  their  imaginations  by  his  vivid,  word- 
painting.  Rather  should  he  be  compared  to  St.  Paul  whose 
"speech  and  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  men's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  in  power." 
In  his  autobiography,  "  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of 
Sinners,"  Bunyan  writes:  "I  was  brought  up  in  my  father's 
home  in  a  very  mean  condition  among  a  company  of  poor 
country  men."  And  again,  with  reference  to  his  characters, 
he  says:  "I  may  not  play  in  the  relating  of  them,  but  be 
plain  and  lay  down  the  thing  as  it  was."  And  in  the  eyes  of 
a  man  of  British  temperament  sincerity  transcends  style: — an 


Englishman  prefers  a  simple,  straightforward  narrative,  the 
"  laying  down  of  the  thing  as  it  is,"  to  a  book  full  of  epigrams  ' 
and  written  with  the  most  consummate  artistry.  It  is  this 
sincerity  of  style,  this  frankness  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  gives  most  value  to  the  works  of  men  as  different  in 
character  and  conviction  as  John  Bunyan  and  Samuel  Pepys. 

Bunyan's  early  life  seems  to  have  been  very  uneventful.  ^ 
He  was  educated  at  a  free  school  and  afterwards  worked  at 
his  father's  trade.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  drafted  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  and  served  for  two  years  in  the 
Parliamentary  army  at  Newport  Pagnell.  When  only  nine 
teen  he  married  a  pious  young  woman  whose  dowry  seems  to  I  / 
have  consisted  solely  in  two  books,  the  "  Plain  Man's  Path-  ' 
way  to  Heaven"  and  the  "Practice  of  Piety."  With  his 
usual  fascinating  naivete  he  tells  us  how  he  and  his  wife  were 
"as  poor  as  poor- might  be,"  without  so  much  household  stuff 
as  a  dish  or  a  spoon  between  them.  About  this  time  he  met 
a  man  who  "did  talk  pleasantly  of  Scripture,"  and,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  I  betook  me  to  my  Bible  and  began  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  reading ;  but  especially  with  the  historical 
part  thereof.  For  as  for  Paul's  epistles  and  such  like  Scrip 
tures  I  could  not  away  with  them."  In  1653  Bunyan  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  and  began  to  preach,  and  in  1660  he  was 
committed  to  Bedford  Jail,  at  first  for  three  months,  but  on 
his  refusing  to  desist  from  preaching  his  confinement  was 
extended  to  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years.  During  these 
years  of  imprisonment  the  majority  of  his  works  were  written. 
Before  his  imprisonment  he  had  been,  brought  into  collision 
with  the  followers  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  were  then  a  very  aggressive  body.  As  a 
result  of  this  Bunyan  published  in  1656  a  theological  treatise 
called  "  Some  Gospel  Truths  Opened,"  to  which  Edward 
Burroughs,  an  eminent  Quaker,  replied.  Very  shortly  after 
Bunyan  made  rejoinder  with  another  large  volume,  "  A 
Vindication  of  Gospel  Truths  Opened."  These  earliest 
efforts  of  his  pen  are  characterised  by  an  ease  of  style  and  a 
directness  and  naturalness  altogether  remarkable  as  composi 
tions  of  a  working  man  whose  schooldays  were  a  far-off 
memory.  The  age  of  the  Revolution  was  pre-eminently  the 
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age  of  the  pamphleteer,  and  Bunyan  himself  was  more  con 
cerned  with  the  urgent  needs  of  the  moment  than  with  aiming, 
like  Thucydides,  at  the  production  of  a  KTT//XO  «  alal.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  remarkable  that  most  of  his  controversial  writings, 
in  spite  of  their  merits  in  style,  are  little  read  nowadays. 

Few,  if  any,  autobiographies  are  perfectly  unbiassed ; 
some  men  take  delight  in  exaggerating  their  faults,  others  in 
glossing  them  over.  "  Such  as  I  was,"  said  Rousseau,  "  I 
have  declared  myself:  sometimes  vile  and  despicable,  at 
others  virtuous,  generous  and  sublime."  But  even  his  famous 
Confessions  are  in  many  places  tissues  of  picturesque  fiction 
and  self-deception.  In  "  De  Profundis"  Wilde  claimed  to 
have  laid  bare  his  soul  to  the  world,  but  that  remarkable  book 
is  now  generally  recognised  to  have  been  but  another  of  its 
author's  innumerable  poses.  And  so  in  Newman's  Apologia, 
in  the  Journals  of  Wesley,  and  the  Table  Talk  of  Luther ; 
in  "  Lavengro,"  and  the  Confessions  of  Augustine  and  De 
Quincey,  some  incidents  have  been  unduly  magnified  and 
others  unduly  ignored.  Bunyan's  "Grace  Abounding"  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  that  intense  record  he  represents 
-7  himself  as  having  lived  a  most  abandoned  life  in  his  youth. 
Like  R.  L.  Stevenson  he  was  haunted  by  awful  nightmares — 
"  those  terrible  dreams  did  have  me  which  also  I  soon  forgot, 
for  my  pleasures  did  quickly  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them 
as  if  they  had  never  been ;  so  that  until  I  came  to  the  state  of 
marriage  I  was  the  very  ringleader  of  the  youth  that  kept  me 
company  in  all  manner  of  vice  and  ungodliness."  But  "  the 
measure  of  sin  is  the  sensitiveness  of  a  man's  conscience"; 
and,  just  as  Augustine  represented  his  theft  of  a  few  pears  as 
a  most  heinous  crime,  so  Bunyan  exaggerated  his  early 
"  vices,"  the  chief  of  which  seem  to  have  been  profanity, 
dancing  and  bell-ringing.  In  reading,  therefore,  this  vivid 
and  intensely  human  account  of  his  early  life  we  must  use  a 
kind  of  moral  spectroscope  in  order  to  scatter  the  wild  imagi 
nations  of  his  sensitive  conscience  and  to  see  his  life  as  it 
really  was.  Such  an  examination  would  show  that  his  early 
life  was  no  worse  than  that  of  the  average  young  man  of  his 
day,  and  that  what  he  mistook  for  sin  was  in  reality  nothing 
but  the  natural  high  spirits  and  thoughtlessness  of  youth. 


"  I  was  more  loathsome  in  mine  own  eyes  than  a  toad,"  he 
writes  in  one  place,  "  and  I  thought  that  I  was  so  in  God's 
eyes  too."  And  again  :  "  Yea,  so  settled  and  rooted  was  I  in 
these  things  that  they  became  a  second  nature  to  me,  the 
which,  as  I  have  also  with  soberness  considered  since,  did  so 
offend  the  Lord  that  even  in  my  childhood  He  did  scare  and 
affrighten  me  with  fearful  dreams  and  did  terrify  me  with 
fearful  visions."  So  he  enlarges  upon  his  faults  and  lays  bare 
his  fears  that  he  had  committed  the  "  unpardonable  sin," 
writing  with  perfect  sincerity  of  all  his  doubts  and  perplexities. 
"  I  was  tossed  between  the  devil  and  my  own  ignorance,  and 
so  perplexed,  especially  at  times,  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
do."  With  regard  to  the  general  influence  of  Bunyan's  auto 
biography  Canon  Venables  has  written  :  "  To  some  tempera 
ments,  especially  among  the  young,  this  book  is  more  likely 
to  prove  injurious  than  beneficial ;  it  is  calculated  rather  to 
nourish  morbid  imaginations  and  a  dangerous  habit  of  intro 
spection  than  to  foster  the  quiet  growth  of  the  inner  life." 

Most  important  among  the  books  which  Bunyan  wrote 
during  his  first  imprisonment  were  the  versified  "  Profitable 
Meditations,"  a  treatise  called  "Praying  in  the  Spirit,"  written 
in  a  very  exalted  strain  but  marred  by  a  bigoted  diatribe 
against  the  Common  Book  of  Prayer,  "  The  Holy  City,"  a 
picturesque  exposition  of  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  which  is  interesting  "as  being  a  kind  of  foregleam 
of  that  Celestial  City  to  which  in  after  days  he  conducted  the 
pilgrims  of  his  dream,"  and  "  A  Confession  of  my  Faith  and 
a  Reason  of  my  Practice."  None  of  these  books  have  greatly 
affected  Bunyan's  literary  reputation.  Perhaps  the  last 
named  is  the  most  interesting  among  them.  It  is  a  kind  of 
"  apologia  pro  vita  sua,"  standing  by  his  convictions  "  while 
so  weighty  an  argument  as  eleven  years'  imprisonment  was 
continually  urging  him  to  pause  and  consider  again  the 
grounds  and  foundation  of  those  principles  for  which  he  had 
suffered."  In  a  passage  almost  unequalled  for  its  vigour  of 
expression  and  fervour  of  religious  conviction  he  declares:  "If 
nothing  will  do  except  I  make  of  my  conscience  a  continual 
butchery  and  slaughtershop,  unless  putting  out  my  own  eyes 
I  commit  myself  to  the  blind  to  lead  me,  I  have  determined, 
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the  Almighty  God  being  my  help  and  shield,  yet  to  suffer,  if 
frail  life  might  continue  so  long,  even  till  the  moss  shall  grow 
on  mine  eyebrows,  rather  than  thus  violate  my  faith  and] 
principles."    Notwithstanding  many  similar  passages  of  strik 
ing  eloquence,  the  Confession,  with  its  long  enumeration  of 
reasons,  its  divisions  and  sub-divisions  and  its  general  resem 
blance  to  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kettledrummle's  sermons,  is  in 
many  places  tedious  and  overloaded.     Much  of  it  is  written 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  as  will  be  readily  seen 
from  the  following  excerpt.     Bunyan  expresses  himself,  as 
usual,  in  language  as  simple  as  it  is  forcible  and  direct : 
Quest.     But  why  then  were  they  baptised  ? 
Ans.     That   their   own    faith    by   that   figure   might    be 
strengthened,  and  that  themselves  might  see  that  they  have 
professed  themselves  dead  and  buried  and  risen  with  Him 
to  newness  of  life. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  of  1672  Bunyan  was 
released  from  prison  and  became  a  licenced  preacher.  But 
three  years  later  the  Declaration  was  cancelled,  and 
licences  of  Nonconformist  preachers  were  recalled  by  pri 
mation.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  Bunyan's  arrest,  hewas 
brought  to  trial  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  was  again 
sent  to  prison  for  six  months.^, It-irafr.during  this  second 
imprisonment  that  he  wrote  the  allegory  ^n  which  rests  most 
of  his  fame  as  a  man  of  letters.  /A  boolrliiight  easily  be  filled 
with  tributes  to  the  genius  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
I3oswell  records  Dr.  Johnson's  remartThat  it  had  great  merits 
Y"both  for  invention,  imagination  and  the  conduct  of  the 
story/jand  also  the  following  characteristic  words  spoken  to 
Mrs.  Thrale :  "  Alas,  Madam !  How  few  books  are  there  of 
which  one  can  possibly  arrive  at  the  last  page !  Was  there 
ever  yet  anything  written  by  mere  man  that  was  wished 
longer  by  its  readers,  excepting  « Don  Quixote,'  « Robinson 
Crusoe'  and  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress '^\  Swift  declared: 
"  I  have  been  better  entertained  and  more  informed  by  a  few 
pages  in  « The  Pilgrim's  Progress '  than  by  a  long  discourse 
on  the  will  and  the  intellect  and  simple  or  complex  ideas." 
Coleridge  in  his  "Literary  Remains"  praised  Bunyan's 
masterpiece  as  being  incomparably  the  best  summa  thtologiat 
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evangelicae  ever  produced  by  a  writer  not  miraculously  in 
spired.  And,  to  come  to  more  recent  criticism,  Mr.  Gosse 
has  declared  that  Bunyan's  allegory  is  more  successful  than 
all  other  allegories  in  literature.  It  is  true  that  it  did  not 
meet  with  such  kindly  criticism  at  first.  But  when  we 
remember  what  in  Dante's  time  were  the  relative  positions 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  what  in  the  early 'part  of  the  seven 
teenth  century  were  the  relative  positions  of  Shakespeare  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  narrow 
and  illiberal  conceptions  of  art  held  by  the  eighteenth  century 
critics  and  their  general  inability  to  recognise  ease  of  style  ' 
and  naturalness  of  tone,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
struggles  of  Christian  described  as  "  wholly  selfish,"  and 
Bunyan  himself  regarded  as  vulgar  and  illiterate.  Young,  in 
one  of  his  satires,  links  "  Bunyan's  prose "  with  "  Durfey's 
verse  " — a  proverbial  type  of  doggerel ;  and  Cowper's  well- 
known  lines  in  the  "  Tirocinium  " 

"  I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame  " 

are  little  better  than  patronage.     But  the  verdict  of  posterity 
has  been  one  of  unanimous  and  undiluted  praise.  * 

"The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  a  story  in  allegorical  form  of 
a  human  soul  seeking  salvation  and  battling  against  all  the 

"     •        —  -  •••*!.-.        •-•  ,—  —  T-—     V.  .^..g-..  .  ••— •  •  I       . 

obstacles  and  difficulties  and  temptations  which  obstruct  its  ^ 
way.  It  is  written  in  pure  Saxon-English  with  delightful 
humour  and  pathos  and  a  wonderful  richness  of  imaginative 
power.  It  is  full  of  imageryvbut  never  obscure;  its  characters 
are  not  vague,  shadowy  creatures  from  a  mystical  world,  but  ' 
real  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  first  half  of  the  book,  which 
is  pure  allegory,  gives  an  inimitable  picture  of  social  life  in 
the  lower  middle  class  of  England ;  the  second  half,  which 
was  not  published  till  1684,  and  in  which  are  woven  long  and 
intricate  theological  discourses,  affords  a  very  vivid  glimpse 
into  a  Puritan  household.  x 

Two  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  ojf  "The  Pilgrim's/ 
Progress"  af?  thejraciness  of  its  narrative 7and  the  graphic 
reality  of  its  pqrtraiturerj  Bunyan  realised  that  by  paying 
attention  to  minute  detail  of  description  he  could  impart  to 
the  most  improbable  situations  a  vivid  and  life-like  reality.  ^ 
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/  As  in  the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey,  the  opening  Wene  of 
"  Hamlet,"  and  the  first  page  of  the  "  Divina  Comrnedia," 
the  reader's  attention  is  gripped  at  the  outset ;  and  without 
any  artifice  of  style  or  gorgeous  word-painting,  without 
attempting  to  bewilder  or  to  enthral  or  to  impress,  but  by 
simple  homely  description  and  by  "  laying  down  the  thing  as 
it  is,"  Bunyan  rivets  the  attention  and  transports  his  reader 
to  the  wonderful  regions  of  his  imagination  : 

"  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I 
lighted  upon  a  certain  place  where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me 
down  in  that  place  to  sleep;  and  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  a 
^  dream.  I  dreamed,  and  behold,  I  saw  a  man  clothed  with 
rags,  standing  in  a  certain  place,  with  his  face  from  his  house, 
a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  burden  upon  his  back.  I 
looked  and  saw  him  open  the  book  and  read  therein;  and,  as 
he  read,  he  wept  and  trembled,  and,  not  being  able  longer  to 
contain,  he  brake  out  with  a  lamentable  cry,  saying  '  What 
shall  I  do ?  '" 

Let  us  compare  with  this  De  Quincey's  description  of  one 
of  his  dreams :  "  Then  came  sudden  alarms,  hurryings  to  and 
fro;  trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives,  I  knew  not  whether 
from  the  good  cause  or  the  bad;  darkness  and  lights;  tempest 
and  human  faces  :  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  that  all  was  lost, 
female  forms  and  the  features  that  were  worth  all  the  world  to 
me ;  and  but  a  moment  allowed,  and  clasped  hands  with 
heart-breaking  partings,  and  then  everlasting  farewells !  and 
with  a  sigh  such  as  the  earth  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  Death,  the  sound  was 
reverberated— -everlasting  farewells !  and  again  and  yet  again 
reverberated— e>«jlasting  farewells  !  " 

Both  passages  ?n;e  intenseley  vivid  and  realistic,  but  the 
means  -by  which  the  vividness  and  realism  are  attained 
.\  are  diametrically  :  to  each  other.  JIunyan  is  plain, 

7  simple,  straightforward.,?1  He  uses,  as  a  rule,  short  sentences 
and  always  the  most  homely  words.  "  There  is  not,"  said 
Macaulay,  "in  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  a  single  expression, 
if  we  except  a  few  technical  terms  of  theology,  that  would 
puzzle  the  rudest  peasant."  De  Quincey,  on  the  other  hand, 
relies  for  his  effect  on  balanced  harmonies  of  language, 
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on  gorgeous  and  fantastic  word-painting,  on  an  almost 
Oriental  richness  and  warmth  of  colouring.  Bunyan's  dream 
was  e)ld_b^dinaryj_ev^ryclay  men  and  women, 


his  scenes  are  painted  from  actual  Jifer  "  Vanity  Fair," 
for  example,  which,  was  full  of  "  shows,  jugglings,  cheats, 
games,  plays,  fools,  apes,  knaves  and  rogues,"  was  doubtless 
drawn  from  the  great  yearly  fair  held  at  Stourbridge.  How 
different  are  the  shadowy  creatures  of  imagination  which 
haunt  De  Quincey's  dreams,  and  the  bizarre  regions  in  which 
they  sometimes  wander  ! 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  various  stages  of  Christian's 
pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City,  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the 
Wicket  Gate,  the  Wayside  Cross,  the  Hill   Difficulty,   the     I/ 
Palace  Beautiful,  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  at 
last  the  land  of  Beulah.     They  are  all  interwoven  with  the 
earliest    recollections   of  our   childhood.     But,   as  we  have 
already  observed,  Bunyan's  places  as  well  as  his  characters 
are  drawn  from  actual  experience,  and,  unlike  the  illimitable  ^ 
regions  to  which  Milton  transports  his  readers,  they  are  the  j, 
common  places  of  the  earth,   and  not   vast   regions  of  the 
imagination^ 

"  By  this  time  they  were  got  to  the  enchanted  ground, 
where  the  air  naturally  tended  to  make  one  drowsy.  And 
that  place  was  all  grown  over  with  briars  and  thorns. 
The  way  also  was  here  very  weary  for  dirt  and  slabbiness. 
Nor  was  there  on  all  this  ground  so  much  as  one  inn  or 
victualling  house,  therein  to  refresh  the  feeble  sort.  Here, 
therefore,  was  grunting  and  puffing  and  sighing  ;  while  one 
tumbleth  over  a  bush,  another  sticketh  fast  in  the  dirt,  and 
the  children,  some  of  them,  lost  their  shoes  in  the  mire. 
While  one  cries  out  '  I  am  down,'  and  another  '  Ho,  where 
are  you  ?  '  and  a  third  '  The  bushes  have  got  such  fast  hold 
on  me  that  I  think  I  cannot  get  away  from  them.'  " 

The  whole  scene  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  end  of 
a  long  ramble  somewhere  near  Elstow  on  a  sultry  summer's   r 
day.    In  it  we  have  still  another  example  of  Bunyan's  minute, 
observation.  _ 

But  the  most  delightful  feature  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Pro 
gress"  is  undoubtedly  its  character  drawing.  There  is 
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scarcely  any  type  of  human  being,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  the  most  noble  to  the  most  mean,  who  is  not  here 
portrayed.  In  fact,  to  Bunyan  might  well  be  applied  the 
phrase  of  Quintillian,  "  Mam  vitae  imaginem  expressit,"  For 
every  class,  every  rank,  every  type  of  mind,  every  outlook  on 
life  is  represented  in  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  has 
the  universality  of  Balzac's  "  Comedie  Humaine."  Spenser 
had  treated  a  theme  similar  to  that  of  Bunyan's  masterpiece, 
and  treated  it  allegorically,  but  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  'lifeless,  humourless  puppets  of  "  The  Faerie 
Oueene"  and  the  intensely  real  and  human  characters  among 
whouLQiristian  moves:  between  Una  and  Duessa  and  the  Red 
Cross  Knight,  and  Mr.  By-ends,  with  his  distinguished  circle 
of  relations,  antf  Hopeful,  and  Mrs.  Timorous,  with  her  c6terie 
of  gossips,  Mrs.  Inconsiderate  and  Mrs.  Lightmind,  and  Mrs. 
Knownothing  !  Spenser^s_characters  represent  almost  wholly 
abstract  virtues  and  qualities,  and  his  book  is  "an  epic  of  the 
truggles  and  triumph  of  truth";  whereas  Bunyan,  like 
*f  Chaucer,  drew  personal  portraits  and  gave  concrete  presenta- 
l'  tions  of  virtues  and  vices.  Many,  indeed,  of  Bunyan's  shrewd> 
pointed  remarks  about  his  characters,  and  the  pungent  mar 
ginal  notes  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,  bear  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  Chaucer's  terse  and  humorous  "  summings- 
up"  of  the  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims."  Mr.  Brisk,  "a  man  of 
some  breeding  and  that  pretended  to  religion  but  who  stuck 
very  close  to  the  world " ;  the  morbidly  self-conscious  Mr. 
Fearing,  Mr.  By-ends  of  the  town  of  Fair  Speech  who  "always 
has  the  luck  to  jump  in  his  judgment  with  the  way  of  the 
times  and  to  get  thereby";  and  the  brave  Talkative,  who 
who  would  hold  forth  on  "  things  heavenly  or  things  earthly, 
things  moral  or  things  evangelical,  things  sacred  or  things 
profane,  things  past  or  things  to  come,  provided  that  all  be 
done  to  our  profit."  All  are  portrayed  with  the  same  unerring 
accuracy  and  mastery  of  touch  as  Chaucer's  friar  'who 
"  Knew  the  tavernes  wel  in  every  town 

And  everich  hostiler  and  tappestere 

Bet  than  a  lazar  or  a  beggestere," 
or  his  amiable  Pardoner,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
"  affyle  his  tongue 

To  winne  silver,  as  he  ful  wel  coude," 
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or  the  merchant  who  aired  his  opinions 

"  ful  solempnely, 

Souninge  alway  thencrees  of  his  winning.' 
Bunyan  is  eminently  happy  in  his  names  of  persons  and  f 
placeg^To  take  a  few  examples  at  random^Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman^"  the  brisk  lad  Ignorance  from  the  town  of  Con 
ceit,"  ^JrTFacing-both-waySp^T^oung  woman  her  name  was 
Dull,"  ""Flesh  Lane,  right  opposite  to  the  Church."  illustrate 
his  felicity  in  this  respect.  But  his  characters  are  developed 
as  well  as  they  are  named,  some  merely  by  a  few  deft  touches, 
others  more  fully  by  means  of  dialogue.  As  Lowell  has  well 
said  :  "  The  long  nights  of  Bedford  Jail  had  so  intensified  his 
imagination  and  made  the  figures  with  which  it  peopled  his 
solitude  so  real  to  him  that  the  creatures  of  his  mind  became 
things  as  clear  to  memory  as  if  he  had  seen  them."  Some 
times,  indeed,  we  lose  sight  of  the  allegory  in  a  long  moral 
discourse  and  are  tired  by  the  somewEat  tedious  digressions, 
but,  like  the  "sermons"  and  essays  in  Thackeray's  novels,  \/ 
they  all  contribute  to  the  general  effect  of  the  book  and  en 
hance  its  ultimate  charm. 

There  is  another  very  important  aspect  of  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Although  it  is  an  allegory,  intended  rather  to  help 
and  instruct  than  to  amuse,  it  is  also  the  prototype  of  the 
English  novel,  to  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  said,  it 
I  lias  Fhe  same  relation  as  the  old  Moralities  had  to  the  legiti- 
|mate  drama.  "Professor  Saintsbury  has  pointed  out  that 
has  evervjone  of  the  four  requisites  for  a  novel ;  plot,  character, 
description  and  dialogue.  In  places,  indeed,  it  ceases  to  be 
arTattegory  and  becomes  a  novel.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
the  conversation  between  Old  Honest  and  Mr.  Standfast 
about  Madam  Bubble.  After  Standfast  has  described  his 
meeting  with  Madam  Bubble,  Honest  says:  "Without  doubt  \ 
her  designs  were  bad.  But  stay,  now  you  talk  of  her  methinks 
I  either  have  seen  her  or  have  read  some  story  of  her.  J  ,,  A 

Stand.     Perhaps  you  have  done  both. 
Hon.     Madam   Bubble?     Is   she   not  a  tall,  comely  dame,^ 

somewhat  of  a  swarthy  complexion  ? 
Stand.     Right,  you  hit  it ;  she  is  just  such  a  one. 
Hon.     Does  she  not  speak  very  smoothly,  and  give  you  a 
smile  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ? 
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Stand.     You  fall  right  upon  it  again,  for  these  are  her  very 

actions. 
Hon.     Doth  she  not  wear  a  great  purse  by  her  side,  and  is 

not  her  hand  often  in  it,  fingering  her  money,  as  if  that 

were  her  heart's  delight  ? 
Stand.     'Tis  just  so.     Had  she  stood  by  all  this  while,  you 

would  not  more  amply  have  set  her  forth  before  me, 

nor  have  better  described  her  features." 
This,  and  a  hundred  other  little  incidents  in  "The  Pil 
grim's  Progress,"  are  imprinted  so  indelibly  on  our  minds 
that  we  remember  them  as  we  remember  the  scene  in  the 
"  Bacchae,"  where  Agave  enters  carrying  the  head  of  Pen- 
theus  and  cries  out  in  her  infatuation  : 
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or  the  chatter  of  Gorgo  and  Praxinoe  in  Theocritus'  most 
famous  idyll,  or  the  tender  pathos  and  perfect  verisimilitude 
of  the  scene  in  the  igth  Odyssey,  when  Penelope's  "fair 
cheeks  melted  beneath  her  tears  as  she  wept  her  own  lord, 
who  even  then  was  sitting  by  her  "  ;  as  we  remember  some  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  "  vital  attitudes,"  or  Thomas  Hardy's  delight 
fully  whimsical  description  of  the  Tranter's  Party,  or  the 
idyllic  beauty  of  Lorna's  first  meeting  with  John  Ridd  in  the 
Vn||p.y  of  Jhe  Dpones... 

\Jt  is  its  spirUnal  idealisjip  which  uuiki  -  ••The  Pilgrim's 
I'l  ogress"  the  greatest  of  all  allegories;  but  the  vein  of 
humanism  which  enlivens  it,  the  hundred  shrewd  and  humor 
ous  observations,  and  that  exquisite  touch,  attributed  by 
Scott  to  Jane  Austen,  "  which  renders  ordinary,  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting,"  have  made  it  the  founda 
tion  of  English  romance.  Few  novels,  written  solely  to 
entertain,  have  proved  so  universally  entertaining.  To  quote 
Dr.  Allon  :  "  The  claim  to  be  father  of  English  romance 
which  has  been  sometimes  preferred  for  Defoe,  really  pertains 
to  Bunyan;  Defoe  may  claim  the  parentage  of  a  species,  but 
Bunyan  is  the  creator  of  the  genus." 

The  predominant  note  in  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  its 
utter  spontaneity  and  naturalness.     As  Bunyan  naively  said 
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of  his  work :  "  \Vhen  I  pulled  it  came."    He  had  the  supreme 
gift  of  being  able  to  convey  exactly  any  impression  he  wished. 
Sometimes  he  is  gentle,  full  of  sly  fun  or  quaint  pathos ;  at  Is* 
others  he  is  vigorous  and  forcible  in  his  expressions,  as  for 
instance  when  Great  Heart  calls  Mr.  Honest  "a  cock  of  the 
right  kind,"  or  when,  as  the  gate  of  Doubting  Castle  is  being  v 
opened,  the  lock  is  described  as  going  "damnable  hard."    He 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  sarcasm;  Mrs.  Lightmind's  descrip 
tion  of  her  visit  to  Madam  Wanton  is  a  masterpiece  of  its     ^ 
kind.     But  he  is  entirely  free  from  the  satire  of  Hawthorne's 
"  Celestial  Railroad  "  and  from  the  cynicism  of  Wilde's  blas 
phemous  allegory,  "  The  Doer  of  Good."     Let  us  compare       <£L^ 
the  beautiful  passage  where  Christian  loses_his  burden jwith 
the  end  of  Wilde's  "  prose  poem." 

"  So  I  saw  in  my  dream,  just  as  Christian  came  up  with 
the  cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and  fell 
from  off  his  back  and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to 
do  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in, 
and  I  saw  it  no  more.  Then  was  Christian  glad  and  light 
some,  and  said  with  a  merry  heart :  '  He  hath  given  me  rest  I/* 
by  His  sorrow,  and  life  by  His  death.'  " 

A  beautiful  passage,  exquisite  in  its  simpleness,  which  has 
cheered  and  encouraged  thousands  of  despairing  men  and 
women,  when   precept    and  dogma  have  been  of  no  avail.  - 
How  different  is  this  extract  from  "  The  Doer  of  Good." 

"  And  when  He  had  passed  out  of  the  city  He  saw  seated 
by  the  roadside  a  young  man  who  was  weeping. 

"And  He  went  towards  him,  and  touched  the  long  locks 
of  his  hair,  and  said  to  him  :  '  Why  are  you  weeping  ? ' 

"And  the  young  man  looked  up  and  recognised  Him  and 
made  answer  :  'But  I  was  dead  once,  and  you  raised  me  from 
the  dead.  What  else  should  I  do  but  weep  ? ' ' 

On  the  one  hand  is  an  earnest  conviction,  a.  simple  faith, 
a  splendid  optimism  ;  on  the  other  a  faith-shattering  cynicism 
and  a  philosophy  of  pessimistic  materialism.  To  Bunyan  life 
is  nof  an  emotion  to  be  enjoyed,  but  a  battle  to  be  fought 
and  won.  He  finds  no  place  in  his  scheme  of  things  for  the 
philosophy  of  Omar  Khayyam  : 

"  One  moment  in  Annihilation's  waste, 
One  moment  of  the  Well  of  Life  to  taste— 
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The  stars  are  setting,  and  the  Caravan 
Starts  for  the  Dawn  of  Nothing — Oh,  make  haste! " 

There  is  no  "  Dawn  of  Nothing"  in  Bunyan's  philosophy, 
for  above  everything  else  he  is  an  idealist :  he  has  a  message-*  S 
to  deliver  and  an  ideal  to'set  up.  "Other  allegorists  have  \/ 
shown  gri-aUT  ingenuity,  hut  no  other  allegorist  has  ever  Ix-en 
able  to  touch  the  heart  and  to  make  its  abstractions  objects 
of  pity  and  love."  That  is  why  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
stands  on  a  higher  pedestal  than,  say,  "  The  Vision  of  Mir- 
zah.''  Addison's  allegory  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  splendidly 
conceived  and  brilliantly  told,  but  it  lacks  the  universality  of 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  compared  with  which  it  is  vague, 
shadowy  and  impersonal.  We  are  told  that  Leschetitzky 
used  to  say  to  his  pupils:  "You  play  music  as  if  it  was 
written  in  black  and  white,  but  it  is  written  in  bright  colours." 
Bunyan  clothed  in  bright  colours  the  dry  bones  of  dogma  and 
theology,  and  by  so  doing  he  attached  to  them  a  charm,  a  V 
pictorial  glow  and  a  personal  appeal  that  before  were  wholly 
lacking. 

"The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,"  which  was  pub 
lished  in  1680,  was  intended  to  be  a  complement  to  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  is  a  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  Hell." 
Bunyan  was  terrified  by  the  general  dissoluteness  of  the  times, 
and  by  painting  the  horrors  of  a  sinner's  life  and  death  he  j 
sought  to  deter  others  from  following  Mr.  Badman  to  his 
place  of  eternal  punishment.  "  Let  those  who  would  not  die 
Mr.  Badman's  death  take  heed  of  Mr.  Badman's  ways,  for 
his  ways  bring  to  his  ends;  wickedness  will  not  deliver  him 
that  is  given  to  it,  though  he  should  cloak  all  with  a  profession 
of  religion."  Bunyan  employs  the  same  forcible  boldness  of 
stylejisjie  does  in  his  other  works.  But  his  theme  is  not  an 
attractive  one.  and  tends  in  places  to  become  somewhat  coarse 
and  grotesque.  The  story  of  Mr.  Badman's  downward  career 
is  interwoven  with  innumerable  short  sermons  and  didactic 
discourses  on  such  subjects  as  stealing,  drunkenness  and  im 
purity.  Noteworthy  among  these  digressions  is  the  story  of 
"  Old  Tod,"  which  so  impressed  Browning  that  he  wrote  the 
poem  "  Ned  Bratts  "  about  it. 

The  book  opens  something  after  the  style  of  one  of  Plato's 
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dialogues.  "  Mr.  Wiseman.  l  Good  morrow,  my  good  neigh 
bour,  Mr.  Attentive,  whither  are  you  walking  so  early  this 
morning  ? ' '  Mr.  Attentive  is  depressed  and  worried  by  the 
badness  of  the  times,  the  mention  of  which  reminds  Mr. 
Wiseman  of  Mr.  Badman's  evil  career.  Both  gentlemen  have 
apparently  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal,  so  forthwith  we 
are  plunged  into  the  story. 

Badman  begins  by  pilfering  when  a  youngster;  at  church 
he  either  slept  or  flirted,  like  Mr.  Pepys.  "  If  he  could  get 
near  some  that  he  observed  would  fit  his  humour  he  would 
be  whispering,  giggling  and  playing  with  them."  Later  he 
quarrels  with  his  father  and  his  first  master,  starts  in  business 
for  himself,  succeeds  by  lying  and  hypocritical  compliments 
in  marrying  a  rich  wife,  causes  her  death  by  his  cruelty, 
mourns  for  her  scarcely  a  fortnight — and  that  "  more  in 
fashion  than  in  heart " — ,is  snared  into  a  second  marriage  by 
a  very  different  kind  of  woman  who  proves  a  match  for  his 
"  vile  and  ranting  tricks,"  and  finally,  owing  to  his  excesses, 
'•  moulters  away  "  in  poverty  and  goes  "  rotten  to  the  grave." 
It  is  a  crude  and  sordid  story,  told  with  the  naked  realism  of 
Zola,  and  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  picture  which  it  gives  of 
middle  class  life  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Res 
toration. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book,  however, 
are  the  little  incidents  and  illustrations  told  "  by  the  way." 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  groom  who  came  home 
drunk.  His  master,  wishing  to  make  him  realise  his  folly, 
lets  him  alone  when  he  comes  home  at  night,  but  in  the 
morning  "  he  bids  his  man  go  and  water  his  horse,  and  so  he 
did  ;  but  coming  up  to  his  master,  he  commands  him  to  water 
him  again."  Of  course  the  second  time  the  horse  refuses  to 
drink,  and  the  time  for  pointing  the  moral  has  arrived. 
"Thou  drunken  sot,"  said  the  master,  "  thou  art  far  worse 
than  my  horse;  he  will  drink  but  to  satisfy  nature,  but  thou 
wilt  drink  to  the  abuse  of  nature ;  he  will  drink  but  to  refresh 
himself,  but  thou  to  thy  hurt  and  damage ;  he  will  drink  that 
he  may  be  more  serviceable  to  his  master,  but  thou  till  thou 
art  incapable  of  serving  either  God  or  man." 

Interesting,  too,  are  many  of  the  passages  describing  Mr. 
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Badman's  character.  In  his  business  he  could  adapt  himself 
to  any  of  his  customers,  and,  like  Chaucer's  friar, 

"...  overal,  ther  as  profit  sholde  aryse, 
Curteys  he  was  and  lowly  of  servyse." 

"  And  to  pursue  his  ends  the  better  he  began  now  to  study  to 
to  please  all  men,  and  to  suit  himself  to  any  company;  he 
could  now  be  as  they,  say  as  they,  that  is  if  he  listed.  And 
then  he  would  list  when  he  perceived  that  by  so  doing  he 
might  either  make  them  his  customers  or  his  creditors  for  his 
commodities."  Thus  when  dealing  with  honest  men  "  he 
would  be  as  they,  talk  as  they,  seem  to  be  as  sober  as  they, 
talk  of  justice  and  religion  as  they,  and  against  debauchery 
as  they."  This  and  several  other  passages  show  an  equal 
insight  into  human  nature  as  any  of  the  descriptions  of  char- 
acter  in  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Mr.  Badman  himself  is 
sketched  as  neatly  and  as  realistically  as  some  of  the  char 
acters  in  Horace's  Satires.  And  in  spite  of  the  sombre 
atmosphere  of  the  book,  it  contains  many  quaint  and  humour 
ous  touches.  Women  who  were  Church  members  are  described 
as  being  "  decked  and  bedaubled  with  fangles  and  toys." 
And  we  can  scarcely  help  laughing  when  we  read  how  Mr. 
Badman  tumbled  off  his  horse  when  drunk  and  broke  his  leg, 
and  how  his  conscience  smote  him  a  little  at  first  but  became 
quiet  as  his  leg  grew  better  ! 

But  the  underlying  note  of  the  whole  book  is  a  note  of 
warning,  warning  against  evil  living  and  the  punishment 
which  will  surely  follow.  "  Dieu  me  pardonnera,"  said  Heine 
on  his  deathbed,  " — c'est  son  metier."  But  to  Bunyan  the 
terrors  of  hell  are  real,  as  real  as  his  popular  conception  of 
Apollyon.  "  O  !  when  they  see  they  must  shoot  the  gulf  and 
throat  of  hell !  when  they  shall  see  that  hell  hath  shut  her 
ghastly  jaws  upon  them ;  when  they  shall  open  their  eyes  and 
find  themselves  within  the  belly  and  bowels  of  hell;  then  they 
will  mourn,  and  weep,  and  hack,  and  gnash  their  teeth  in 
pain." 

A  similar  note  is  sounded  in  one  of  the  "  Dying  Sayings" 
of  Bunyan  :  "  When  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  shall  be  heard, 
which  shall  summon  the  dead  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  the  righteous  shall  hasten  out  of  their  graves  with  joy 
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to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  clouds  ;  others  shall  call  to  the 
hills  and  mountains  to  fall  upon  them  to  cover  them  from  the 
sight  of  their  Judge.  Let  us  therefore  in  time  be  posing  our 
selves  which  of  the  two  we  shall  be." 

After  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  "The  Holy  War"  is  the 
most  memorable  of  Bunyan's  works.  But  although,  according 
to  the  well-known  view  of  Macaulay,  if  "  The  Pilgrim's  Pro-  ' 
gress"  did  not  exist  "The  Holy  War"  would  be  the  best 
allegory  ever  written,  it  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with 
Bunyan's  earlier  book.  It  is  an  overloaded  fable  of  the  fall 
and  ultimate  recovery  of  mankind,  written  at  very  great 
length,  lacking  in  personal  interest  and  often  tedious,  unin 
spiring  and  monotonous.  Moreover,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  its  conclusion  is  too  much  like  the  closing  chapter  of 
"  Rasselas,"  "  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  concluded." 
Even  after  the  second  entry  of  Emmanuel  and  his  victory 
over  the  Diabolonians,  Mansoul  is  still  left  open  to  fresh 
attack.  Further,  about  the  whole  book  there  hangs  an  atmo 
sphere  of  unreality ;  the  personages  introduced  are  too 
incongrous,  and  the  intrigues  of  Shaddai  and  the  resistance 
of  Diabolus  too  incredible.  And  the  story  drags  on  and  on,  ^vl 
event  following  event  with  the  wearisome  monotony  of  "  The 
Faerie  Queene."  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Gosse :  "  Bunyan  seems 
powerless  to  close  « The  Holy  War,'  and  before  he  is  able  to 
persuade  himself  to  drop  the  threads  the  whole  skein  of  the 
allegory  is  hopelessly  entangled." 

Nevertheless  this  work  has  many  pleasing  characteristics, 
not  the  least  among  which  are  its  quaint  phrases  and  manner-  i 
isms  of  style.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  typical  sentence: 
"Nor  did  this  silly  Mansoul  stick  or  boggle  at  all  at  this  most 
monstrous  engagement,  but  as  if  it  had  been  a  sprat  in  the 
mouth  of  a  whale  they  swallowed  it  without  any  chewing." 
And  again:  "He  had  for  his  malapertness  one  of  his  legs 
broken,  and  he  that  did  it  wished  it  had  been  his  neck." 

Thus  in  reading  "The  Holy  War"  we  are  alternately  tired 
by  the  long  and  monotonous  series  of  events  described,  and 
amused  or  charmed  by  some  quaint  archaism  or  characteristic 
touch  of  humour.  In  the  first  defence  of  Mansoul,  Captain 
Resistance  is  shot  dead  and  Lord  Innocency  also  falls, 
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"  whether  by  a  shot  from  the  camp  of  the  giant — or  rather  by 
the  stinking  breath  of  that  treacherous  villain,  old  Ill-Pause 
(the  orator  of  Diabolus), — for  so  I  am  most  apt  to  think." 
Again,  when  Eargate  has  been  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Em 
manuel  and  Diabolus  has  been  chained  to  the  Prince's  chariot 
wheels,  the  Mansoulians  sent  four  petitions  for  mercy,  but 
obtaining  no  favourable  replies  "  were  struck  into  their 
clumps."  So,  too,  when  a  court  has  assembled  to  try  the 
Diabolonian  rascals,  Mr.  Atheism  and  Mr.  Pitiless  and  others, 
we  cannot  help  being  amused  when  Mr.  Pitiless  denies  his 
name  and  declares  that  he  is  really  Mr.  Cheerup.  "The 
Holy  War  "  is  also  interesting  as  being  founded  on  Bunyan's 
experiences  in  the  Parliamentary  Army.  By  far  the  most 
dramatic  episode  of  the  whole  book  is  a  description  of  one  of 
the  last  battles.  Captain  Credence  and  his  men  were  almost 
exhausted  and  just  on  the  point  of  giving  way  to  the  Diabol- 
onians  when  "  Behold,  Emmanuel  came,  and  he  came  with 
colours  flying,  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  feet  of  his  men 
scarce  touched  the  ground ;  they  hasted  with  that  celerity 
towards  the  captains  that  were  engaged."  It  has  all  the 
stately  majesty  and  flowing  eloquence  of  a  passage  from 
Isaiah  or  Milton. 

"  Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints 
He  onward  came,  far  off  his  coming  shone." 

Eloquent  also  and  full  of  tenderness  is  Emmanuel's  final 
speech  to  the  people  of  Mansoul :  "O  my  Mansoul !  how 
have  I  set  my  heart,  my  love,  upon  thee !  Watch!  Behold  I 
lay  none  other  burden  upon  thee  than  that  thou  hast  already! 
Hold  fast  till  I  come." 

Bunyan  has  by  no  means  a  great  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
poetry,  but  a  study  of  his  works  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  mention  of  his  poetical  attempts.  These  have  been 
called  doggerel,  but  as  Froude  pointed  out :  "  No  verse  is 
doggerel  which  has  a  sincere  and  rational  meaning  in  it." 
Bunyan's  verse  is  by  no  means  flawless — he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  such  a  good  ear  for  rhythm  in  poetry  as  he  had  in 
prose — and  some  of  his  attempts  are  distinctly  crude  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  uses  his  imaginative  gifts  and  gives  free 
play  to  his  love  of  nature,  with  the  result  that  much  of  his 
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work  has  the  authentic  note  of  poetry.  It  is  vigorous  and 
inspiring  and  full  of  homely  naturalness  and  imagery.  Take 
for  example  his  lines  "  Upon  a  Snail "  : 

"  She  goes  but  softly,  but  she  goeth  sure ; 
She  stumbles  not  as  stronger  creatures  do  "  ; 

or  these  delightfully  quaint  lines  "  Upon  a  Frog  "  : 
"  The  frog  by  nature  is  both  damp  and  cold, 
Her  mouth  is  large,  her  belly  much  will  hold ; 
She  sits  somewhat  ascending,  loves  to  be 
Croaking  in  gardens,  though  unpleasantly," 

with  the  "  Comparison  "  which  follows : 

"  The  hypocrite  is  like  unto  this  frog, 
As  like  as  is  a  puppy  to  a  dog ; 
He  is  of  nature  cold,  his  mouth  is  wide 
To  prate  and  at  true  goodness  to  deride." 

It  might  almost  have  come  from  "  A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses."  No  doubt  it  is  awkward  and  immature,  but  it  is 
completely  free  from  all  affectation  and  mannerism.  More 
over,  Bunyan  almost  invariably  has  some  lesson  to  impart 
through  his  verse,  and  writes  rather  with  the  idea  of  improving 
his  reader's  morals  than  of  producing  "patterned  language." 
Here  is  a  little  diatribe  against  Fashion  : 

"  God  gave  us  clothes  to  hide  our  nakedness, 

And  we  by  them  do  it  expose  to  view ; 

Our  pride  and  unclean  hands  to  an  excess 

By  our  apparel  we  to  others  show." 

But  finer  than  these  "moral  poems"  are  the  metrical 
versions  of  the  book  of  Ruth  and  of  the  history  of  Joseph, 
which  Froude  describes,  perhaps  too  generously,  as  "  really 
beautiful  idylls."  Some  of  Bunyan's  best  poetical  efforts  are 
the  little  poems  scattered  through  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
There  is  something  unmistakably  grand  in  the  lines  on  Faith-' 
ul's  death : 

"  Now  Faithful,  play  the  man,  speak  for  thy  God, 
Fear  not  the  wicked's  malice  nor  their  rod: 
Speak  boldly,  man,  the  truth  is  on  thy  side ; 
Die  for  it,  and  to  life  in  triumph  ride  "  ; 

and  this  splendid  description  of  a  sunrise  has  quite  a 
Chaucerian  ring  : 

"  Look,  look,  brave  Sol  doth  peep  up  from  beneath, 
Shows  us  his  golden  face,  doth  on  us  breathe ; 
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Yea,  he  doth  compass  us  around  with  glories, 
Whilst  he  ascends  up  to  his  highest  stories, 
Where  he  his  banner  over  us  displays, 
And  gives  us  light  to  see  our  works  and  ways." 
As  Alexander  Smitli  has  well  said,  "  Bunyan's  muse  is 
clad   in  russet,  wears  shoes  and   stockings,  has  a  country 
accent  and  walks  along  the  level  Bedfordshire  roads."     But 
in  spite  of  its  many  shortcomings  and  imperfections,  in  spite 
of  its  immaturity  and  awkwardness,  it  has,  at  least,  the  one 
redeeming  virtue  of  being  perfectly  sincere. 

During  the  years  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  kind  of 
literary  hiatus,  one  result  of  which  was  that  the  few  great 
writers  of  that  period  belonged  to  no  particular  school.     The  v 
three  great  prose  writers  at  this  time  were  Bunyan,  Swift  and 
Defoe,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  man  who  had  the  least 
educational  advantages  was  the  greatest  creative  genius  of  the 
three.    Taine  has  said  that  Bunyan  was  "  poor  in  ideas,  rich      i 
in  images";   and  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  lived  in  a  very 
limited  circle  of  ideas.    What,  then,  are  the  peculiar  qualities 
which  raise  Bunyan's  works  as  far  above  those  of  George  Fox 
and  Roger  L' Estrange  as  Shakespeare's  plays  are  above  the 
plays  of  Greene  and  Kyd  and  the  other  Elizabethan  drama 
tists  ?     His  was  an  age,  as  we  read  in  "  Hudibras," 
"  When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-eared  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  stick." 

It  was  not,  therefore,  owing  to  any  lack  of  rival  religious 
enthusiasts  that  Bunyan  attained  his  pre-eminent  position. 
No,  the  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  his  imaginative  powers 
and  his  knowledge  of  men — "the  drop  of  precious  elixir  which 
nature  infused  into  his  eyes  at  birth,  as  into  those  of  such 
different  people  as  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  Jane  Austen."  Ben 
Joftsjon  prided  himself  on  the  technical  accuracy  of  his  plays, 
which  he  loaded  with  footnotes  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  Roman  "atmosphere" 
as  Shakespeare  did  in  "Julius  Caesar."  The  genius  is  not 
the  man  who  has  transcendent  intellectual  abilities  but  the 
man  who  has  intensity  of  imagination, 

"cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
magna  sonaturum." 
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He  is  not  the  man  who  has  accumulated  vast  mosaic-like 
stores  of  knowledge,  but  the  man  who  has  always  kept  unim 
paired  the  sense  of  childish  wonder  which  he  felt  when  a 
child,  and  who  can 

"  Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
And  eternity  in  an  hour." 

Such  men  were  Borrow  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Francis 
Thompson,  and  such,  too,  was  Bunyan.  He  was  a  visionary 
as  well  as  an  artist.  And  although  he  had  none  of  the 
mysticism  which  gives  charm  to  the  works  of  a  man  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  although  he  had  but  little  philosophy  and  a 
very  plain,  homespun  style,  yet,  in  addition  to  his  humour  and 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  had  wonderful  descriptive 
powers.  He  was  equally  happy  in  conveying  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  impressions,  in  describing  things  that  delight  and 
things  that  terrify.  His  Celestial  City  is  "  built  upon  a 
mighty  hill  in  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  is  very  sweet 
and  pleasant,  where  the  birds  sing  continually,  and  every  day 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land."  For  its  fresh 
ness  and  love  of  nature  it  might  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
Izaac  Walton  !  But  on  the  other  hand  his  Apollyon  (in  great 
contrast  to  Milton's  Satan)  is  a  fearsome  monster :  he  is 
"  clothed  with  scales  like  a  fish  (and  they  were  his  pride),  he 
had  wings  like  a  dragon  and  feet  like  a  bear,  and  out  of  his 
belly  came  fire  and  smoke,  and  his  mouth  was  as  the  mouth 
of  a  lion." 

Few  authors  have  been  so  little  influenced  by  secular 
literature  as  Bunyan.  He  stands  equally  aloof  from  current 
events; — nowhere  in  his  works  do  we  find  any  reference  to 
the  Great  Plague  or  the  Great  Fire,  or  to  the  ascendancy  of 
Cromwell  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Nevertheless  he 
has  been  accused  of  plagiarism.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  partly  inspired  or  influenced 
by  De  Guilevil'.e,  and  by  such  books  as  Dunbar's  "The 
Golden  Targe"  and  Stephen  Hawes'  "The  Passetyme  of 
Pleasure."  There  are  also  unmistakable  traces  of  Foxe's 
"  Book  of  Martyrs"  in  Bunyan's  account  of  the  trial  and  death 
of  Faithful.  However,  he  has  himself  told  us  that  he  did  not 
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take  his  work  from  anybody,  but  that  it  came  from  himself 
alone. 

"  Manner  and  matter,  too,  was  all  my  own. 
The  whole  and  every  whit  is  mine." 

In  fact  he  migh  well  echo  the  words  of  Homer's  minstrel: 
o  dfjii'  0(os  ot  fjLoi  tv  tfrptcriv  ot/xa; 


He  apparently  reproduced  much  of  Herbert's  "  The 
T  Temple "  quite  unconsciously  in  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
But,  as  has  been  well  said,  Bunyan  stands  apart  from  mere 
book  learning  and  deals  with  life  rather  through  his  eyes  and 
ears  directly  than  through  the  medium  of  books.  His  is  the 
touch  of  genius  which  Shakespeare  used  when  he  made  Lear 
exclaim  in  those  lines  of  simple  and  unforgettable  pathos : 

"  And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged  !     No,  no,  life  ! 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?     Thou'lt  come  no  more, 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  !  "  ; 

or  when  he  put  into  the  dying  Hamlet's  mouth  the  mysterious 
words,  which  will  never  be  fully  interpreted : 

" — The  rest  is  silence." 

The  Bible  was  the  one  great  source  of  Bunyan's  inspira- 
]_  tion.     His  pure  biblical  phraseology,  varied  by  the  homely 

colloquialisms  of  his  dialogue,  comes  in  strange  and  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  straining  after  fantastic  and  ingenious  conceits  • 
which  characterised  most  writers  of  his  time.  It  was  to  the 
Bible  also  that  he  owed  the  rhythmical  structure  of  his  prose, 
and  from  the  Bible  that  he  drew  "those  maxims — certa  vita 
dogmata — which  Spinoza  advises  us  to  commit  to  memory  and 
constantly  to  apply  in  the  particular  cases  which  frequently 
meet  us  in  life."  In  fine,  Bunyan  taught  a  literary  as  well  as 
a  moral  lesson.  The  sober  rhythm  of  his  style,  his  mastery  <• 
of  the  short  sentence,  his  admirable  character-painting  and 
the  vividness  and  pictorial  glow  of  his  narrative,  all  conferred 
an  incalculable  boon  on  the  host  of  novelists  and  essay  writers 
who  followed  him.  But  in  Bunyan's  own  eyes  the. literary 
side  of  his  writings  was  as  nothing  compared  with  their  moral 
significance.  Not  that  he  was  a  great  exponent  of  moral  law.  • 
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He  did  not,  like  Aeschylus,  try  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man  " ;  he  tried  rather  to  show  with  perfect  clearness  and 
simplicity  how  Man — not  Puritan  man,  but  Man — might  gain 
a  moral  victory  over  the  material  and  spiritual  temptations 
which  are  set  in  his  path  through  life.  He  did  for  Protestanism 
what  Dante  did  for  Roman  Catholicism — he  invested  it  with 
a  romance  and  a  vitality  which  had  never  been  discovered  in 
the  broken  cisterns  of  dogma  and  theology.  Our  Lord  Him 
self  adopted  a  similar  method,  for  we  read  that  "without  a 
parable  He  taught  not  the  people." 

Bunyan  is  "  as  ideal  as  Spenser,  as  real  as  Defoe."  He 
unites  the  idealism  of  a  visionary  to  the  realist's  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  vivid 
humanness  of  his  characters  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual 
intensity  of  his  teaching,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  men 
can  identify  themselves  with  the  people  of  his  books,  that  the 
greatest  of  his  works  has  exerted  throughout  the  whole  world 
an  influence  second  only  to  that  of  the  Bible,  and  that  so 
many  have  endeavoured  to  follow  Christian  from  the  petty 
rivalries  and  the  shallow  artificiality  of  the  world  to  the  land 
"  where  the  Shining  Ones  commonly  walked  because  it  was 
on  the  borders  of  Heaven." 
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